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III. — New Zealand. 

Recent accounts from Cook's Straits show that discovery is 
making steady if not very rapid progress ; and it is to be hoped 
that the settlement of Banks's peninsula will, under the auspices 
of Captain Fitzroy, contribute to extend our knowledge of the 
middle island. 

The most instructive of the recent expeditions have been those 
made by Mr. Cotterell in the middle, and Mr. Kettle in the north- 
ern island. 

Mr. Kettle ascended the Manawatu for several days, and then 
striking off from the river to the E., found an easy passage into 
the valley of the Ruamahunga, which he descended to Palliser bay. 
The result of Mr. Kettle's researches seems to justify the belief 
that the country between Port Nicholson on the S., Lake Taupo 
on the N., the ocean on the E., and the plain from which Mount 
Egmont rises on the W., is a high table-land along which two or 
three parallel mountain ridges, separated by elevated valleys, run 
nearly from N. to S. The E. declivity appears to be abrupt. 
In the central valleys, and on the W. declivity, the terrace form 
appears to be not unfrequent. 

Mr. Cotterell penetrated nearly due S., from Nelson along the 
eastern confluent of the Waimea, and turning E. through a pass 
in the mountains when near its sources, he gained the valley of 
the Wairoo, and descended in a direction rather to the N. of E. 
till he reached Cloudy Bay. In this excursion Mr. Cotterell ap- 
pears to have turned the sources of the Pelorus river, leaving them 
to the N. The pass through which he gained the Wairoo from 
the Wairoa * does not appear really to cross the principal moun- 
tain range ; in other words, both the Wairoo, which has its embou- 
chure in Cloudy Bay, and the Waimea, which has its embouchure 
in Blind Bay (D'Urville's Tasman's Bay), appear to descend the 
northern declivity of the great range. Considerable difficulty 
having been experienced in constructing a road from Nelson to 
the Wairoo, a party was formed to explore the mountains in search 
of a pass to the N. of that discovered by Mr. Cotterell. The ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful, as will appear by some notes from the 
journal of one of the party, which are subjoined. 

Considerable additions would have been made to our knowledge 
of Banks's peninsula by a visit which Captain Smith, late of the 
Royal Artillery, paid to it, had not that gentleman been unfortu- 
nately wrecked on his return to Wellington, and his notes of survey 
and drawings lost. All that we have, in consequence of this mis- 
fortune, is a sketch-plan (from memory) of Port Cooper, and some 

* The Waimea is formed by the confluence of the Wairoa flowing from the S.E. 
and the Waiiti from the S.VV. 
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notes of an excursion from Akaroa to that inlet. Captain Smith 
concurs with Mr. Duppa and Captain Daniell in representing 
the neck which joins the peninsula to the main as equal in breadth 
to the peninsula itself. He mentions that cattle have been driven 
from the angle formed by the junction of the S. shore of the penin- 
sula with the main, to Akaroa in eight hours. From the inner- 
most extremity of the inlet of Akaroa to the innermost extremity 
of Pigeon Bay he found to be a march of three hours. From 
Pigeon Bay to Port Levy (or Port Ashley) is a distance of five or 
six miles ; and a narrow headland separates the entrance of Port 
Levy from that of Port Cooper. A river from the main is said 
to flow to within two miles W. of a point about half-way up Port 
Cooper, and to join the sea six miles N.W. of its western head- 
land : another river joins the sea about nine miles further north. 
Both are navigable to some distance inland for small craft. Ex- 
tensive plains running far inland extend along the coast both to 
the N. and S. of Banks's peninsula. The representation of 
Lookers-on Bay as a fine harbour is contradicted. The inlets in 
Banks's peninsula are represented as good harbours, but the 
nearest safe harbours on the main are said to be Port Under- 
wood in Cloudy Bay, and Port Otago at an equal distance to 
the S. The great mountain range S. of Nelson appears to termi- 
nate at the S. cape of Cloudy Bay, and to stretch thence in a 
S W. direction. 

We subjoin the notes of the last unsuccessful expedition in 
search of a pass from the Wairoa to the Wairoo valley alluded to 
above. 

" Gleanings from a Journal of an Excursion in search of a Route to the 

Wairoo Valley. 

" In consequence of the report of Mr. Tuckett and Captain England, 
as to the difficulty of forming a road from the great Wairoo plain to Nel- 
son, and the distance necessary to be traversed which such a line of con- 
nexion would ensure, a party determined to start from the Waimea, and, 
proceeding along the course of the Wairoa river through the mountain 
ranges, endeavour to discover a pass round the northern extremity of the 
great blue range, and thence, along some of the minor gorges, to enter 
the Wairoo valley from the N.W. Accordingly, on the 12th March 
last, Messrs. Thomson, Macdonald, Cautley, and Empson, together with 
Panter, Coster, Nodin, and Carter, drove from Nelson to Mr. Duppa's 
house, Waimea East, where they were joined by Mr. Tytler and myself, 
from whence we set out on foot, at two p.m., carrying, as we conceived, 
ten days' provisions with us ; but, owing to one of the party having un- 
fortunately forgotten his bag on ascending the vehicle which bore him 
from Nelson, and to a scarcity of game, which we had calculated on sup- 
porting us for at least a week longer, it subsequently turned out that we 
had grievously miscalculated our resources. 

" We proceeded up the left bank of the Wairoa for about a mile, when, 
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owing to the increasing steepness of the ground on that side, we crossed 
to the right. About another mile higher up, the river separated into two 
branches of about equal magnitude ; the branch on our right coming 
from S. by E., and apparently deriving its support from the confluence 
of several minor streams descending from the blue range opposite that 
part of the Waiiti valley emphatically termed the ' Spout.' On the 
right bank of this branch is a wood of very superior pine, covering an 
extent of about 200 acres. The left branch, as far as was visible from 
its junction, bore E.N.E., which, it being almost in accordance with our 
proposed course, we followed. The walking here became most fatiguing 
from the denseness of the fern ; and owing to the delay consequent upon 
it, and the late hour at which we had set out, we encamped for the night 
at a distance of more than four miles from our place of starting. The 
course of the river here was to the N.E. After having prepared ' break- 
winds ' and beds of fern for the night, we proceeded to supper, and at an 
early hour some of the party retired to what, by courtesy, were termed 
their bedrooms, whilst the others amused themselves in fishing for eels, 
which were most abundant, attracted by the reflection of our fire on the 
water. 

" 13th. — Owing to the height of the hills opposite our camp the sun 
did not surmount the neighbouring ridges till 20 minutes past 7. At a 
quarter past 8 we set out again along the course of the river. About half 
a mile above our camp another bifurcation of the river took place, the 
left branch appearing to run N. half W., the right or middle branch 
(which we followed) N.N.E., afterwards due, E. A short distance 
higher up, we ascended with some difficulty to the top of a tolerably 
high hill, from which the white bluffs opposite the haven (seen in the 
distance) bore N.N.W. We descended on the other side of the hill 
and again joined the middle branch of the Wairoa which here turned due 
S., which direction it seemed to hold for about 3 miles, after which we 
were unable to trace its course through the different mountain ranges. 
We crossed it at this point, and, leaving it at right angles, ascended a 
long gorge running nearly due E., clothed with prickly thorns and ma- 
nuka, crossed the top of the range at the end, and, descending on the 
other side, camped beside a small rivulet. From the almost impene- 
trable nature of the country we had gone over, the distance traversed this 
day was not more than 8 miles. 

" 14th. — Set out in a direction about E.N.E., towards the top of a 
high range running nearly N. and S. After having walked for about 
half an hour through a dense brushwood, in Indian file, we discovered 
that we had lost one of our party, who had hitherto brought up our ' rear 
rank.' We sat down and cooi-ed for some time but without effect ; but 
after having proceeded a short way further, still cooi-ing at intervals, 
we heard him shouting in a parallel direction to our course, higher up 
the range, and, on replying, he presently joined us, when he informed 
us that, having sat down for a few minutes, and afterwards having missed 
our track and wandered by himself for some time, he had conceived that 
he had totally lost us, and had begun seriously to reflect on the prospect 
of finding his way home, without anything more substantial to live upon 
than a kind of tent, formed by a pair of sheets which he carried, and a 
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little dog, the mode of compassing whose death (not having a knife with 
him) had given him considerable uneasiness, and he had just commenced 
to canvas the respective merits of throttling or dashing its head against 
a stone, when he was relieved by hearing our shouts beneath him, arid, 
for the present at least, the little dog's life was spared. After 3 hours' 
severe scrambling we got to the top of the range, descended on the other 
side, and followed the course of a rivulet running N. and N.W., which 
we afterwards found joined the left branch of the Waimea. After hav- 
ing proceeded about 3 miles down this stream, we were obliged to en- 
camp for the night, as some of the party were knocked up, and refused 
to proceed any further that day. The length of journey this day about 
7 miles. 

" 15th. — Commenced by ascending a high range E. by N. from where 
we camped. On arriving at the top saw the northern extremity of the 
blue range, bearing E. half N., about 7 miles off. On looking towards 
the N. we saw the left branch of the Wairoa, which we had left on our 
second day's journey, and which, having run in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, first N. and then E., was now running in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. We descended about a mile to the bottom of this range, and com- 
menced ascending a tributary of this branch, which (from its rapid ascent) 
we named Ascension Rivulet. The bed of this stream was covered with 
many varieties of porphyry and quartz, and the banks on both sides 
were clothed to the water's edge with dense masses of wood — totara, 
black birch, with here and there some remu, with an underwood of ma- 
nuka aud supplejack, and many beautiful varieties of laurel, interspersed 
with myrtle-trees in full bloom, bearing the most magnificent scarlet 
flower. We held our course along the centre of the bed of the stream, 
which much resembled an interminable flight of stairs. After a slow 
progress of about 3i miles, we camped for the night on a heap of shingle 
on the edge of the water. Length of journey to day 7 miles. During 
the course of our progress some of the party had repeatedly set fire to the 
masses of wood as well as fern which we encountered, without indeed any 
visible reason for so doing, beyond the making manifest their powers of 
destroying the very great natural beauty which many of the glens and 
mountain passes presented. These fires, owing to the quantity of dry 
and decayed brushwood and fallen timber, spread rapidly, and we had, 
on two or three occasions, to make considerable efforts to prevent the 
trees and grass in the vicinity of our different resting-places for the night 
from being ignited; but to-day, no sooner had we well finished our sup- 
per, when masses of smoke, tinged to a deep blood-red by the flames 
beneath them, which had followed our course sluggishly all the day, 
began, faster and yet faster, to close up the bottom of the glen we had 
just been ascending, and as a strong breeze had sprung up at sunset 
from the S.W., the fires had, in the course of a few hours, spread them- 
selves over an immense track of mountain ranges. The stream on the 
edge of which we rested was not more than eight or ten yards across, and 
the timber was more thau ordinarily thick in our immediate vicinity. 
Retreat down the stream was impossible, as from thence the flames were 
advancing. On either side, or up the stream, even had we daylight 
to aid our steps, escape was equally shut out, from the steepness of the 
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mountains which rose on all sides, had they been clothed even with the 
smoothest turf, instead of an almost impervious brushwood. Owing to 
the fire whilst opposite us having not yet had time to spread far from 
the place of its recent ignition before it passed to leeward, the heat was 
much less than if the whole burning mass had approached at once ; and 
after the larger fires, at least in our immediate neighbourhood, had ceased, 
when they arrived at the space just passed over by the lately ignited 
fires, we, then feeling the danger over, gave ourselves up to admire the 
awful sublimity of the flames as they ran along the heights, and after 
looking on for some time longer in admiration, we gradually rolled our- 
selves up in our blankets, and sought from all our toils a genial repose, 
taking as nightcap a dram which might with some justice be termed 
the essence of the ' River Spirit,' it having been produced from a bottle 
of brandy found in the bottom of the stream, having been dropped there 
unknowingly in the quondam flurry of the party to secure their effects 
from the flames. Whether the individual having so done had conduced 
towards its preservation or not was left an ' open question.' 

" 16th. — Woke from our slumbers to behold a mournful picture of 
blackened branches, stumps, and still smoking logs, melancholy brood- 
ing around. After breakfasting pursued our journey up the watercourse, 
the ascent waxing more arduous at each step ; blocks of rock, as if cut 
into the most fantastic shapes, strewn over the bed of the stream ; masses 
of sienite and quartz, beautifully variegated, serving as stepping, or 
rather clambering stones. After about 4 miles severe travelling, we ar- 
rived at the top of a piece of fLit table-land, forming a kind of shoulder 
to the northern extremity of the blue range, from which various spurs 
diverged on all sides. Here to our chagrin we discovered, instead of be- 
holding the Wairoo valley as we had anticipated, that another chain of 
mountains, as high and more abrupt than the blue range, and running 
nearly parallel to it, rose opposite us, at a direct distance of about 8 
miles ; but as there were several minor ranges which appeared of as 
impervious a nature as those we had just passed, with, at the end, no- 
thing more than a bare possibility of there being a gorge through which 
we might descend into the Wairoo valley, in the event of not finding 
which we should be obliged to return, we held a council of war, or hor- 
rero, as the natives would term it, as to the feasibility of our proceed- 
ing, when it was made manifest that, having hitherto procured but little 
game, and having been delayed by the ruggedness of the ground, our 
provisions had sustained a pressure not calculated upon, and on being 
brought into a joint stock it was clearly evident that we were at least six 
days short of what was absolutely necessary to the furtherance of our 
journey in the proposed direction. We had, however, satisfied ourselves 
as to one of the principal objects of our journey, viz., having ascertained 
that, although with some trouble and difficulty, a foot-path might be 
established by the route we had just traversed, it would be quite impos- 
sible to form a road. Having carried these propositions without a divi- 
sion, we surrendered ourselves to admire the prospect before us, and 
well alone did that repay our toil. Towards the N., the red tops of 
various ranges, broken by deep patches of green, fell away all at once 
into the Straits, appearing from our height about 5, but really 15 miles 
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off, which were in a state of the calmest repose, with now and then a 
momentary ' cat's-paw ' flitting fretfully across their bosom. In the ex- 
treme distance, bearing N. by W., lay Separation Point ; whilst Adele 
Island and the other islets along the coast slept like turtles basking in 
the noon-day sun. Before us lay range over range in twisted and dis- 
torted shapes, each overlapping each, till stern, gloomy, and impassable, 
rose the rugged chain bounding on the W. the long-sought Wairoo, 
from the lowest gorges of which a number of minor streams and water- 
courses (forming, as some of the party conjectured, the source of the 
Pelorus) ran towards the N. and E. Behind us lay the Waimea valley, 
and beyond that the Moutere and Motuaka, the ranges separating which 
resembled, in the distance, from the heights on which we stood, a 
gentle undulating country. To the S., looking along behind the ridge 
of the blue range, the utmost possible variety of mountain scenery was 
visible." 



IV.— Western Australia. 



The efforts made to penetrate into the interior from this colony 
have been trifling compared with those made from New South 
Wales and South Australia. The subjoined journal of an ex- 
cursion to the S.W. of York, undertaken by Messrs. Landor and 
Lefroy about the beginning of the present year, contains an indi- 
cation which deserves to be followed up. A river coming from 
the W., about the 118th meridian E. of Greenwich, which ap- 
pears to have been running at a more advanced period of the dry 
season than is generally the case with the rivers of that district, 
which had "a more water- worn" valley than other rivers, and 
which, where it was seen, flows through a country too arid to 
supply it with water, appears to indicate a high land in the direc- 
tion of its sources. It is desirable that this track should be further 
explored. The journal of Messrs. Landor and Lefroy is in the 
form of a letter addressed to the editor of the Inquirer, a journal 
published at Perth, in Western Australia. 

" Sir, — We send you the report of our expedition in search of the 
large inland sea, so often mentioned by the natives of the Hotham 
district. We took a native boy from York (Cowit) to shoot kangaroos, 
and to act as interpreter when our guides were unintelligible to us. We 
left York, with a packhorse carrying flour, tea, and sugar for one month, 
on the 9th of January, and, travelling along the Sound road 10 miles 
beyond the Dale barracks, we turned south-east into the bush to Corbid- 
ing, where we slept. The next day we went only 12 miles, to Nymba- 
tilling, where we met our guides, Konak and Quallet. They are excellent 
natives, ready at all times to carry firewood or game, or to do any other 
little office we required of them. 

" We left Nymbatilling early in the morning of the 12th, and passed 



